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Library  Service  to  the  Blind  in  California 

By  MABEL  R.  GILLIS, 

Assistant  Librarian  and  Head  of  the  Books  for  the  Blind  Department  of  the  California 

State  Library 


THE  California  library  plan  is  so  thoroly 
constructed  on  the  ideas  of  state  wide  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  centralization  of  library  func¬ 
tions  that  it  is  difficult  in  a  way,  for  us  to  talk 
about  it.  Such  a  plan  is  just  a  natural  part 
of  our  everyday  life,  like  eating  and  sleeping, 
and  if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  think  that 
everyone  else  is  working  under  a  similar  plan, 
we  do,  sometimes,  have  to  pull  ourselves  up 
with  a  jerk  and  remind  ourselves  that  some 
people  do  have  to  be  convinced  of  its  simplicity 
and  value. 

In  case  you  are  not  all  familiar  with  the 
plan  of  library  service  in  California,  I  shall 
outline  it  briefly  and  then  describe  particularly 
the  work  for  the  blind  and  its  place  in  the 
whole.  The  State  Library  carries  on  In  one 
institution  the  functions  often  scattered  among 
various  agencies  in  other  states.  The  State 
Library  consists  not  only  of  the  technical  de¬ 
partments  common  to  all  libraries — Order,  Peri¬ 
odicals,  Catalog  and  Reference,  for  instance — 
but  it  has  also  a  Law  Department,  a  Legislative 
Reference  Department,  a  Documents  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  California  Department  (which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  other  State  Historical  Society  Collec¬ 
tions),  a  Department  of  Library  Organizing  and 
a  Books  for  the  Blind  Department.  And  we 
think  the  particular  value  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  in  its  simplicity,  its  freedom  from  un¬ 
necessary  duplication  and  its  economy  of  time, 
effort  and  expense. 

Besides  the  State  Library  there  are  the  city 
libraries,  the  county  libraries,  which  thru  their 
many  branches  reach  the  entire  rural  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  libraries  in  educational  institu¬ 
tions — the  universities,  teachers’  colleges,  high 
schools,  etc. 

The  State  Library  is  supplementary  to  all 
these  other  libraries,  lending  thru  them  to  the 
people  thruout  the  state  such  material  as  they 
are  not  able  to  secure  locally.  So  we  have 
the  central  library  functions  concentrated  in  one 
institution  closely  linked  up  with  all  the  other 
library  interests  of  the  state.  The  feeling  of 
co-operation  between  the  various  libraries  is 
of  the  strongest. 

The  present  organization  of  the  State  Library 
has  been  a  gradual  one,  the  different  depart¬ 
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ments  having  been  developed  from  time  to  time 
since  1899,  when  the  idea  of  making  it  truly 
a  library  for  the  whole  state  first  took  root. 

Work  for  the  blind  was  not  begun  until  De¬ 
cember,  1904,  when  the  Board  of  State  Library 
Trustees  was  urged  to  develop  this  phase  of 
service,  because  of  the  many  demands  made 
upon  the  only  existing  Association  Library  for 
the  Blind,  located  in  San  Francisco — demands, 
which  it  was  in  no  position  to  fill.  From  the 
beginning  made  in  1904,  we  have  on  April  1, 
1923,  reached  a  total  of  15,15CLjvoIumes,  1,896 
borrowers,  and  an  average  monthly  circulation 
of  3,000.  Our  collection  consists  of  books  on 
all  subjects,  magazines,  maps,  music  and  even 
games  and  writing  appliances.  And  this  is  how 
we  work. 

Our  collection  of  books  is  kept  at  the  dis¬ 
tributing  center  in  the  State  Library  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  the  books  are  loaned  direct  to  bor¬ 
rowers,  not  to  or  thru  libraries.  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  our  policy  with  sighted  borrowers, 
but  the  reasons  for  the  difference  are,  in  our 
opinion,  good.  In  the  first  place  books  for  the 
blind  are  sent  by  a  library  to  a  blind  reader 
and  returned  by  the  reader  to  a  library  free 
of  postage  charges.  This  is  according  to  a 
Federal  law,  so  that  by  dealing  directly  with 
the  borrower  we  save  all  transportation  charges. 
In  our  few  experiments  in  sending  small  groups 
of  embossed  books  to  libraries,  we  found  that 
the  blind  readers  were  not  always  able  to  go 
to  the  libraries,  that  some  did  not  care  to  go, 
and  furthermore  that  a  small  collection  of  books 
in  one  locality  was  soon  read  and  was  not  giv¬ 
ing  the  service  that  the  same  books,  kept  at 
the  State  Library,  could  give.  We  therefore 
definitely  abandoned  that  plan  and  give  our 
entire  service  to  the  blind  direct  from  the 
Library  to  the  individual. 

,  I  believe  that  our  experiences  in  lending  em¬ 
bossed  books  tvo  libraries  prove  conclusively  the 
value  of  one  central  library  for  the  blind  in  a 
state,  except,  of  course,  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  blind  in  a  city  like  New  York  City 
or  Chicago,  for  instance,  where  they  would 
probably  always  have  to  have  a  city  collection 
as  well  as  the  state  one.  While  our  experi¬ 
ments  were  on  a  small  scale,  the  principle  would 
be  the  same  everywhere — where  there  is  a  small 
number  of  blind,  a  local  collection  of  books 
soon  goes  dead  on  the  shelves  unless  constantly 
added  to,  and  even  then  the  majority  of  the 
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books  are  read  but  a  few  times,  afterwards 
becoming  useless.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
state-wide  collection,  there  is  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  turn-over  of  the  books,  especially  of 
those  well  embossed,  well  bound  and  of  uni¬ 
versal  appeal.  From  the  standpoint  of  economy 
of  initial  expenditure  and  overhead  and  the 
standpoint  of  lack  of  useless  duplication,  there 
is  everything  to  he  said  for  service  to  the  blind 
from  one  center.  And  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  blind  borrower,  state-wide  service  scores 
all  the  points,  too,  because  with  books  delivered 
by  mail,  almost  into  the  hands  of  the  reader, 
there  seems  no  way  that  library  service  could 
he  improved,  provided  always  that  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff  is  efficient  in  every  sense  of  the 
term. 

It  is  with  no  sense  of  personal  apology  that  I 
speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  work  of  our  staff, 
for,  altho  I  am  nominally  the  head  of  the  Books 
for  the  Blind  Department,  actually  I  do  very 
little  except  supervisory  work,  other  State  Libra¬ 
ry  duties  having  taken  the  major  part  of  my 
time  for  the  last  few  years.  I  can  say  in  whole¬ 
hearted  praise,  therefore,  that  no  plan  such  as 
ours  would  succeed  unless  handled  with  the 
personal  interest  that  our  staff  shows  in  every 
blind  borrower  and  every  book  sent  to  him. 
Those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  blind  probably  do  not  realize  how 
difficult  it  is  for  many,  even  the  majority,  of 
blind  people  to  have  catalogs  read  to  them  and 
to  obtain  any  assistance  in  selecting  books.  Some 
are  never  able  to  send  in  a  list  of  books  wanted. 
To  offset  this  we  have  issued  embossed  cata¬ 
logs,  but  our  principal  way  of  overcoming  this 
obstacle  is  thru  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
selecting  of  hooks  by  our  departmental  staff. 
By  this  I  mean  not  the  selection  of  books  for 
purchase,  but  the  choosing  of  the  book  to  be 
sent  out  to  the  borrower.  The  staff  does  this 
by  building  up  in  every  possible  way  some  idea 
of  each  borrower’s  tastes,  needs,  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  thru  correspondence  from  selections  made 
at  any  time,  from  comments  sometimes  sent 
in  on  addressed  postals  left  in  each  book,  and 
from  actually  meeting  the  borrowers  and  talk¬ 
ing  to  them  whenever  that  can  be  managed. 
We  make  it  our  aim  to  fit  the  book  to  each 
reader,  and,  judging  from  the  letters  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  appreciation  we  receive,  our  girls  suc¬ 
ceed  in  that  aim  remarkably  well. 

A  factor  in  our  work  for  the  blind  which 
contributes  very  greatly  to  the  service,  is  the 
work  of  our  two  home  teachers,  located  in  our 
centers  of  population,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  From  their  headquarters  they  go 
also  to  nearby  towns  and  communities,  and 
carry  on  much  teaching  work  also  by  corres¬ 
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pondence.  Primarily,  of  course,  their  work  is 
to  teach  adults,  blinded  after  school  age,  to 
read  embossed  books.  Actually  that  is  only 
a  starting  point  and  leads  them  soon  to  the 
greater  service  of  encouraging  the  hopeless  to 
take  on  the  tasks  of  old  normal  life  again,  to 
find  their  place  in  the  world  and  to  gain  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves  thru  that  first  developed 
ability — the  ability  to  read  once  more.  These 
teachers,  one  totally  and  one  partially  blind, 
find  time  to  assist  in  establishing  conversation 
of  vision  classes,  classes  for  the  blind  in  schools 
for  the  seeing,  and  to  help  in  pensions  for  the 
blinld  problems,  by  assisting  those  who  are 
applying  for  the  pensions,  and  by  advising,  on 
constant  request,  those  in  charge  of  granting 
them.  The  work  and  lecture  on  prevention  of 
blindness  and  on  securing  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  blind  problems  by  seeing  the  people. 
And  ever  and  ever  thev  make  the  connection 
in  their  territory  between  the  blind  reader  and 
:he  State  Library  which  serves  him. 

I  know  of  no  library  work  which  gives  such 
rich  returns  for  effort  expended  as  work  for 
the  blind.  The  man,  who,  thru  reading,  has 
been  encouraged  to  walk  out  alone,  to  chop 
the  wood,  even  to  enter  again  his  old  line  of 
business;  the  woman,  who,  thru  the  Library, 
gains  the  confidence  to  cook,  to  sew,  to  take  her 
accustomed  place  in  the  family;  the  child  who, 
on  account  of  the  Library  can  keep  pace  with 
the  seeing  child  in  high  school  and  later  in 
college — all  these,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others,  who  get  just  recreation,  pleas¬ 
ure  and  information  from  the  reading  itself, 
express  their  love  and  appreciation  for  the 
Library  in  such  heartfelt  terms  that  we  would 
be  inhuman  indeed,  if  we  did  not  expend  our 
best  efforts  to  deserve  their  approval. 


Before  I  close  I  must  answer  a  question  that 
doubtless  is  in  some  of  your  minds — where,  in 
this  plan  is  the  much  vaunted  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  librarians  that  Californians  Jove  to  talk 
about?  I’ll  admit  that  as  I  have  outlined  it, 
such  co-operation  seems  to  be  excluded,  but  in 
reality  such  is  not  the  case.  As  a  matter  of 
actual  fact  each  city  and  the  county  librarian  of 
the  state  acts  as  a  sort  of  informal,  unappointed, 
unpaid  field  agent  for  our  books  for  the  blind 
department.  They  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
the  prospective  blind  borrower  and  put  us  in 
touch  with  all  they  find.  Often,  too,  they  iol- 
low  up  those  with  whom  we  lose  contact,  and 
otherwise  stand  ready  to  act  as  the  connecting 
link.  And  so  we  have  complete  the  great  chain 
of  California  librarians  helping  in  the  work  of 
making  our  state  a  finer  place,  a  happier  place, 
a  place  of  greater  opportunities  for  our  blind 
citizens  as  well  as  for  those  who  see. 


